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IT’S A LONG, LONG WAY FROM SCOTLAND TO POLAND 
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DAY OF RECKONING 


a the leaves begin to fall in autumn, the Germans in Poland 

strut about and indulge in noisy celebrations to mark the anniversary 
of their occupation of Polish territories. On October 26th, 1939, in 
defiance of all international law, Hitler “incorporated” the Western 
provinces of Poland in the Reich; and in the more distant provinces he 
created the so-called Government General. 


On the first anniversary in 1940, after the fall of France and during 


the attempted invasion of England, the air resounded with forecasts that | 


not a single Pole would remain in Western Poland and that in Central 
Poland there would be left only Polish slaves in the service of their 
German masters, the “Herrenvolk”. 


On the second anniversary in 1941, when Moscow and Leningrad were 
expected to fall at any moment, Poland was mentioned only as a German 
bridge to the East. 


On the third anniversary in 1942, when Germany saw her own Western 
territories devastated by the staggering raids of the Royal Air Force and 
its Allies, pounding Germany where, when and as they wished; when 
the Germans in despair saw their own offensive in the east bogged down 
in the heroic ruins of Stalingrad and in the vicinity of Grozny, without 
any spark of hope of a decision being reached before winter sets in, —- 
this third anniversary was passed over almost in silence! 


Germans in Germany and elsewhere no longer have any faith in Ger- 
man shoutings and no longer believe their own boasts. 


Goebbels and Forster in Pomerania, Gutterer and Greiser in Poznan, 
Axmann and Bracht in Silesia, Frank in Cracow sought rather to com- 
fort themselves and their own people, than to frighten us. 


Germany has certainly learned one lesson. She knows now that she 
cannot break the Poles. Both Greiser in Poznan and Frank in Cracow 
gave solemn assurance that after the suppression of the “worst” elements 
— that is the murder of hundreds of thousands of people or their slow 
death in concentration camps, and the deportation of millions to labor as 
slaves in Germany, and the expulsion of additional millions from their 
homes — the rest of the people would keep quiet! 


But on the morrow of these wistful assurances fifty hostages who had 
been held in prison were murdered and fifty more were seized to be held 
responsible for fresh acts of indomitable resistance in this unequal 
struggle. 


It is only natural that these chief criminals — the Gauleiters of Poland 
and the arch-gangster Frank, who profanes the Wawel — should seek 
to persuade people that their rule is efficient. 


Nobody in Poland nor elsewhere attaches any importance to knowing 
whether Frank was dismissed or ducked for cover on hearing that he 
holds the first place in the official list of German criminals in Poland who 
are to be punished after the war. 


If the scoundrels wish to wait for us in Cracow, Lwow, Warsaw, 
Wilno, Danzig, Poznan, Katowice, etc., let them wait, and we shall come. 
Do they wish to run away? Let them run, we shall find them no matter 
where they hide. 


The hour of German defeat is about to strike and on this the third 
anniversary of the unheard-of terror in Poland, the Germans must think 
not only of what they have been doing for the past three years, but rather 
of what will be done to them for heaven knows how many years in the 
future. 


We can but assure them after this review of theirs of what they have 
done in the three last years, they must now learn to count beyond three! 


Let them take to heart the declarations of President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill on punishment for war crimes. In particular let them 
remember Herbert Morrison’s words: “We cannot repeat our mistakes 
of the past. We must seize Germany by the throat and watch her, but 
not for two or three years only. Our watch on Germany must last twenty 
years, and if necessary even a hundred years.” 


A few days ago Eden reminded his audience in Glasgow that twice 
during the last 25 years Germany has embarked upon a policy of invasion 
and conquest. He added that it would be dangerous to expect all that 
was going on to disappear in the twinkling of an eye, merely by placing 
a number of signatures on a piece of parchment. The problem of Ger- 
many would remain, because Hitler had inculcated his terrible doctrine 
into the young people of Germany. It was a long-term effort we have 
to make. Germany must reconcile herself even today to the thought of a 
reckoning of many years. 


NO TOYS FOR POLES 


According to an official Ger- 
man announcement, Poles liv- 


ing in the Western provinces 
of Poland illegally “incorpo- 
rated” in the Reich, have been 
forbidden to buy toys for their 
children. 


GREEKS SEND 
GREETINGS T0 
POLISH ARMY 


Cairo, Nov. —: In the hour of 
victory in the western desert, Greek 
officers and soldiers, who had been 
carried to Egypt on a Polish vessel, 
the “Warszawa”, sent the following 
message to the Polish armed forces : 

“We send to all Polish soldiers, 
airmen and seamen and to the heroic 
Poles resisting German oppression 
so magnificently on the Home Front 
our best wishes for the early re- 
birth of a free, independent and 
powerful Poland.” 

A Greek commander who won 
fame in the Albanian campaign 
said: “How much we admired Po- 
lish deeds in Tobruk, how much we 
envied them. Now our turn has 
come and we are doing our best. As 
you Poles, so we Greeks, have 
much to avenge. We look forward 
with pride to the day when Greeks 
and Poles will fight side by side.” 

The Greeks who took part in the 
great victory over Rommel, are part 
of the company transported to 
Egypt on the Polish ship “Warsza- 
wa” after the collapse of Greece. 
The trip was made under most dif- 
ficult conditions and the Greeks 
learned to appreciate and to like 
Poland. Under heavy bombing Po- 
lish officers and crew were so calm 
that the men did not realize they 
were in danger. 

Also, the Greeks will never forget 
a Polish woman doctor, who looked 
after the wounded during the raids. 


ward to what has proved a great 
victory. 

The Polish Carpathian Brigade 
that distinguished itself at Tobruk 
is now the crack division of the 
powerful Polish army in the Near 
East. 


POLISH LANDS FOR 
GERMAN SOLDIERS 


It is announced in Poznan that 
all Germans who settled in the 
Western provinces of Poland after 
June 22, 1941 must pay the same 
taxes as in the Reich, but Germans 
who settled before that date are 
free from these taxes. The purpose 
of this decree is to encourage Ger- 
mans to settle further east so that 
land taken from the Poles may be 
released for German veterans. 


RACZKIEWICZ 
HAILS CZECH 
ANNIVERSARY 


London, Nov. —: On the occa- 
sion of the 24th anniversary of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, President 
Raczkiewicz sent the following tele- 
gram to President Benes: 


“The Polish people feel the deep- 
est friendship for Czechoslovakia, 
our Allied and sister nation. I am 
convinced that both our countries, 
for nearly a thousand years under 
the threat of German nationalism 
that strives to annihilate them, can 
best assure their independence and 
future development by close con- 
federation full of mutual confidence. 
My heartfelt desire is that the col- 
laboration initiated by both our 
Governments in this period of trial 
shall become closer, and be a lasting 
foundation of our countries’ rela- 
tions to each other. Expressing the 
warmest wishes for a future free 
and happy Czechoslovakia.” 


President Benes replied: “I am 
very much moved by your warm 
congratulations and wishes ex- 


POLAND FIRST 


Diplomatic life in Ankara is 
not without amusing sidelights. 
The Polish Ambassador is 
Dean of the Diplomate Corps 
and as such has to send invita- 
tions and circulars to Hitler's 
Ambassador, Franz von Papen, 
and other Axis envoys who are 
enemies of Poland, and of 
course, takes precedence of 


them on all official occasions. 


pressed on the occasion of our Na- 
tional Day and beg you to accept 
my heartfelt thanks. Your convic- 
tion that only the closest and most 
friendly collaboration between Cze- 
choslovakia and Poland, as Your 


| Excellency mentioned, can protect 
| both our countries against barbaric 
Just before the present battle the | 
Greeks were impatient to go for- | 


aggressors and assure them a really 
happy future. I beg Your Excellen- 
cy to accept my heartfelt wishes for 
personal happiness as well as my 
wishes for a quick liberation for 
Poland our Allied Sister nation.” 


GERMANY NOW TRYING 
TO APPEASE PEASANTS 


The Government General has is- 
sued orders limiting sowing for the 
winter of 1942-43 to cover only the 
needs of the Government General, 
and restricting retail prices of grain 
to their present level. 


The German invaders hope that 
after the occupation of the Ukraine, 
the Reich will be able to do without 
Polish grain. Wholesale prices of 
grain will be increased to woo the 
peasants, retail prices will be stabil- 
ized to appease the urban population. 


GERMAN JUSTICE 


London, November —: The Polish Government has received from 
underground sources in Poland copies of confidential circulars sent 
to all German judges to instruct them how to apply Hitler Justice in 
every German court room in Europe. These circulars or “Richter- 
briefe", as they are called, are written by Otto Thierack, the new 
Minister of Justice appointed by Hitler to make German justice con- 
form to the Nazi creed. They order the judges to apply penalties far 
in excess of those provided by law, they create new crimes and mis- 
demeanors and permit even death sentences to be applied on suspi- 
cion when actual proof is lacking. The accused are never under any 
circumstance to be given the benefit of the doubt! 


POLISH AIRMEN 
HONOR THEIR 
HEROIC DEAD 


London, November—: Polish air- 


men serving with the Royal Air, 


Force Bomber Command on Sun- 
day held their customary All Saints’ 
Day service in memory of their 
heroic dead, 

Before the service began they 
placed lighted candles in front of 
the wooden crosses that mark the 
graves of Polish airmen in a ceme- 
tery somewhere in the North of 
England. 

Behind the graves a stone monu- 
ment rises around which lighted 
candles were placed. The service for 
the dead was held exactly as if it 
had been in Poland. Before it began 
three blasts of the trumpet called 
everyone to attention. 

At the end of the service the 
trumpeter stood forth and blew a 
call which ended suddenly, just as 
many centuries ago it ended in Cra- 
cow when the warning call of a 
trumpeter was stopped by an arrow 
from the invading Tartars. 


NAZI UNIFORMS 
RUINED BY ACID, 
WARSAW FINED 


London, Nov. —: A million zloty 
fine — $160,000 at prewar rates — 
has been imposed on Warsaw by 
Governor Fischer. The Official Ger- 
man announcement reveals that the 
fine was imposed as punishment for 
a new form of Polish anti-German 
activity, that has spread widely and 
against which the Germans admit 
they are helpless. 

In Warsaw, people, especially 
younger ones who have little reason 
to like the invaders, squirt hydro- 
chloric acid in streets on uniformed 
German officers. The acid ruins 
their uniforms. The acid squirts 
used are small and easy to conceal, 
the Poles work so skilfully, that so 
far they have not been discovered. 

This form of Polish sabotage in- 
furiates the Germans who have not 
yet caught a single culprit and have 
now imposed a collective fine on the 
population of the capital. 


POLISH GOVT. 


IS PRAISED BY 
HUGH DALTON 


Nottingham, Nov. —: Mr. Hugh 
Dalton, British Minister of Eco- 
nomic Warfare speaking at a large 
Labor Party meeting here on Po- 
land said: 

“It makes me feel humble to speak 
about Poland at this meeting, in 
comparative safety and in conditions 
that cannot be compared with the 
hell that exists in Poland today. 
Here we do not risk our lives every 
day and every night. We do not 
undergo the unspeakable suffering 
inflicted by the Nazi invaders on 
the men, women and children of 
Poland. 

“I trust that I speak your mind 
and your will when I say how grate- 
ful we are to the people of Poland 
for their magnificent contribution to 
the war effort of the United Na- 
tions, and I hope that you will join 
with me in a message to the Poles 
who are resisting the invaders so 
heroically on the home front, a mes- 
sage of cheer, of sympathy, of en- 
couragement, and let me add, an 
assurance that on the morrow of 
victory we shall once again meet as 
free nations. 

“Personally, I know Poland well. 
I have been in that country and 
made many contacts and friends 
there. I have met many gallant men 
in Poland who, alas, are no more, 
in particular Niedzialkowski, the 
editor of a famous Socialist paper, 
Robotnik. I last saw him sitting at 
our labor party conference a few 
months before the war when he and 


other Socialists from Central Eu- 


HITLER'S “NEW ORDER” IN POLAND IS WITHOUT PITY! 


Stefan Wawrzynczak, who stole 
utensils now difficult to replace from 
an Elblong hospital during an air 
raid was sentenced to death. 

V-V. 

Two Poles, Jan Bialasik, aged 27, 
and Jozef Zyla, aged 33, were exe- 
cuted in Munich, for exchanging 
blows with their German employer 
and another German. 

VAVAVE 

The Special Court in Grudziadz 
sentenced Wincenty Juszynski, a 
locksmith of Mlawa, to five years 
Straflager camp for giving tobacco 
and cigarettes to Jews. 

V.V.V. 

The German Special Court in 
Wilno has sentenced to death a Po- 
lish worker, Jan Brejwa, aged 20, 
for damaging furs belonging to the 
German army. 

V.V 


As in Lublin now in Zdunska 
Wola, special courses in German 
have had to be organized for 883 
so-called “Volksdeutsche" who do 
not know any German. 

V.V.V. 
The Special Court of Wilno has 


sentenced to four years Straflager 
camp eight Polish railwaymen, held 
responsible for the breakage of 1050 
bottles of vodka earmarked for 
Germany. 

V.V.V. 

Spotted typhus has again broken 
out in a camp for Russian prisoners 
of war in Poland. The Germans 
give the number of cases as nine 
hundred, but this is an intentional 
understatement. 

.V.V. 

On the estate of a well-known 
lunatic asylum in Kobierzyn near 
Cracow, a camp has been set up for 
34 German girls brought from Rus- 
sia who will be used to produce per- 
fect specimens of the Aryan race. 


Twenty-one Poles, sentenced to 
death by the German Special Court 
in Katowice have been executed. 
They were charged with spreading 
alarming rumors among Germans 
about conditions on the Eastern 
front. 

YNV. 

A Polish couple, Kazimierz and 

Jozefa Palicki, were executed in 


Bydgoszcz for anti-German inci- 
dents, in September, 1939. Marta 
Brencz, nee Majorek of Poznan, 
was also executed as “Volksschaed- 
ling.” 

V.V.V. 

How bad railway conditions are in 
Poland is shown by a German no- 
tice that the “Ostbahn" is not in 
position to heat railway carriages 
and passengers are advised to take 
warm clothing and furs, or better 
still, “not to travel"! 

VAVAVA 

A Polish agricultural worker, 
Czeslaw Lewandowski, was sen- 
tenced to four months Straflager 
camp by the German court of Mal- 
bork for speaking to two British 
war prisoners at forced labor on the 
same farm. 

V.V.V. 

In spite of optimistic German 
declarations, typhus is spreading in 
Eastern Europe, and the Germans 
have now in operation 348 disinfec- 
tion centers, as well as more than 
200 auxiliary hospitals. Cracow has 
opened a great anti-typhus exhibi- 
tion for propaganda purposes. 
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HONORS FOR 


HOME FRONT, 
SAYS SIKORSKI 


London, Nov. —: At a meeting 
of the Polish cabinet under the 
chairmanship of General Sikorski, 
a special tribute was paid to the 
memory of all Poles who fell in 
service of their nation fighting the 
invaders on the home front. In ac- 
cordance with General Sikorski’s 
proposal, posthumous decorations 
will be awarded to the fallen heroes. 

Concerning the celebration of 
November 11th, as the anniversary 
of Germany’s defeat in the last war 
and the liberation of the Polish cap- 
ital, the cabinet decided that since 
a war for independence is again in 
progress, this day will not be ob- 
served as a holiday, but after divine 
service in the morning and prayers 
for the nation’s effort and sacrifices, 
all will return to work, 

Furthermore, the cabinet passed 
a number of resolutions on various 
important affairs concerning Po- 
land, as well as foreign affairs and 
the welfare of Poles at present in 
France. 

Finally, the Polish cabinet agreed 
on the proposed measure by the 
President of Poland concerning war 
income tax from shipping and fish- 
ery enterprises. 


rope were invited to this country to 
be consulted about the growing dan- 
ger of war. 

“Niedzialkowski did his full share 
in organizing the workers of War- 
saw to fight for their city against 
overwhelming German odds. Nie- 
dzialkowski was killed by the Ger- 
mans because he was a Socialist. He 
was arrested and sent to a concen- 
tration camp, tortured and mutila- 
ted, but although he is dead, his 
spirit lives among those who con- 
tinue to fight on against Germans. 

“Like Mr. Churchill, General 
Sikorski is a war leader, his posi- 
tion is analogous to that of our own 
Prime Minister. I know General 
Sikorski well and believe me he has 
many of the qualities and gifts that 
our Prime Minister has. Even his 
pre-war past was the same as Mr. 
Churchill’s. He was not admitted 
to the Councils of State, his voice 
and his warnings were not heeded 
by those who ruled his country. 

“My Polish friend has told you 
about Jan Kwapinski who is my 
opposite member in the Polish Cab- 
inet. He is Minister of Commerce 
and Shipping and as the leader of 
the Polish Socialists he represents 
his party in the Polish Cabinet. 
Another Socialist representative is 
that brave little man Stanczyk, the 
Polish Eddy Edwards. He is in 
the Cabinet as Minister of Labor. 
He is their Bevin. Poland's Gov- 
ernment is a democratic government 
and is preparing here for a new and 
democratic Poland that will emerge 
after this war.” 


BOLAND SPEAKS wa % 


The conclusion of an address delivered at Cambridge University by Mr. M. Z. Jedlicki 


SERMANY, defeated in the first world 
war, was all out for revenge and 
shaped her policy towards Poland ac- 
cordingly. The main effort of Strese- 
mann’s foreign policy aimed at isolat- 
ing Poland Irom her western ally — 
France. Germany entered the League 
of Nations and signed the Treaty of 
Locarno with the western powers by 
which she guaranteed the inviolability 
of her western frontiers, as drawn in the Treaty of Versailles, 
but refused to give the same guarantee in regard to her east- 
ern frontiers. Germany strengthened her Eastern revisionist 
policy by an agreement with 
Russia. In 1922 Germany and 
Russia signed a pact of mutual 
assistance in Rapallo, and later 
confirmed it by a treaty of friend- 
ship and neutrality in Berlin in 
1926, 

A change in Germany's foreign 
policy seemed to have occurred 
in 1933, when Hitler seized pow- 
er. Hitler repudiated the pro- 
Russian policy of his predeces- 
sors and, in accordance with his s 
theories, proclaimed the Soviets . On 
his enemy Number 1. Later, he : 
stated several times in public 
that he recognized the political 
status set up in astern Europe 
by the Treaty of Versailles, and 
that — unlike his predecessors 
from the period of the Weimar 
Republic — he did not aim at the 
revision of the Polish-German 
frontiers. 

In this atmosphere came the 
signing of the Polish-German 
declaration of January, 1934. In 
this declaration both sides prom- 
ised to settle all their conflicts 
peacefully, without resort to force. Poland could sign this 
Declaration, because: peaceful relations with both Germany 
and Russia were always the main aim of her policy; and, 
this declaration did not conflict in any way with her previous 
commitments, in particular her treaty of alliance with France 
of 1921. 


In signing this declaration Poland gave proof of her good- 
will and good faith. Unfortunately, goodwill and good faith 
were lacking on the German side. Events have since proved 
that so far as Germany was concerned, this declaration was 
merely a manœuvre to allay the suspicions of Poland and of 
the western powers. Like the Germany oi Stresemann, Nazi 
Germany never abandoned her unjust claims to Danzig and 
Pomerania. 


In the years that followed the signing of the declaration, 
Hitler continually urged Poland to join him in forming an 
anti-Soviet coalition, But Poland, genuinely pacific, evaded 
this dangerous German trap. 


POLAND AFTER THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


In 1938, Hitler, elated by his Sudeten success, showed his 
real attitude towards Poland. He demanded the return of 
Danzig to the Reich and the creation of an extraterritorial! 
corridor, 15 miles wide, through Polish Pomerania, to con- 
nect Germany and East Prussia. Poland could not and did 
not accept this proposal because : 

a) Its acceptance would have meant an end to Polish 
sovereignty over Pomerania. 

b) This corridor would have cut off Poland from the sea. 
The necessity of such a corridor was not justified even from 
a German point of view. The treaty of Versailles guaranteed 
to Germany the right of free transit through Polish territory 
and Poland always scrupulously observed these stipulations 
of the treaty. Also from a tech- 
nical point of view the Germans 
had no ground for complaints, as 
the Polish transit-trafic func- 
tioned perfectly. 

c) The inclusion of Danzig 
in the Reich was also unjustified, 
as the city, although it did not 
form a part of the Reich, had full 
freedom and power in organizing 
its internal life, and it modelled 
it completely on the German pat- 
tern. Poland did not, in the least, 
restrict the freedom of Danzig in 
its internal affairs; she was con- 
tent to keep watch over the rights 
which the treaty of Versailles 
conferred on her. These rights— 
of an economic nature—were vi- 
tal to Poland, and did not affect 
the interests of the Free City. On 
the contrary, they were mutually 
interdependent. In fact, Danzig 
could thrive only in the closest 
union with the whole basin of the 
Vistula, the rich Polish hinter- 
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Key: 1. Boundaries of Polish homelands; 2. Frontier of the Republic land. 
of Poland; 3. Territories of Germany; 4. Free City of Danzig. 


German proposals became ever 
more aggressive and categorical. 
At last Hitler, seeing that he would not succeed in persuad- 
ing Poland to accept these proposals, denounced the declara- 
tion of 1934. It was equivalent to the rupture of peaceful 
relations. It was clear from then on that Hitler would attack 
Poland, even if this step would unloose a second world war. 

The German “Drang nach Osten” was born in the dawn 
of German history, even before the Holy Roman Empire 
was constituted. Its roots lay deep in primitive German 
instincts, which found their expression in the worship of 
brute'force and violence. The Holy Roman Empire, though 
based on high ideals, became a mere instrument of this policy. 


The Marches of Brandenburg and the Teutonic Knights 
were the heirs of the enfeebled Empire in its policy of con- 
quest in the East. Again an idea was put forward to serve 
the needs of a policy of lawlessness, namely the idea of prop- 
agating the Christian faith. The rise of the Marches of 
Brandenburg and of the Teutonic Knights at first followed 


(Please turn to page 12) 


Whatanener A Man Soweth, Chat Shall Ge Alen Reap . . . 


Sum erftenmal in ber Deutidjen Gejdhidte werder 
mit umiere militariicen Ciege politifd arsnupen 


Photograph in part of a proclamation 
by Greiser, Gauleiter of Poznan, in 
which he declares: “For the first time 
in German history, we shall exploit 


ps + s 3 > = our military victories politically. 
: emals mehr wird aud nur ern Bentimeter des Never again will even a centimetre of 


Podens, den wit erfampft haben, einem Poler 
nrhoren. Die Polen dürfen bei uns arbeiten, aber 
niht mehr als bie Gerren, als welde fie idh un: 
fabig erwiefen haben fondern als Stnedite!“ 


P 1906 a German, J. Reimer, published a pamphlet in which 
he urged the German nation to annex the whole of Central 
Europe to Germany. His advice was to expel the entire pop- 
ulation belonging to alien nations. This pamphlet was 
deemed by contemporary political writers who took any 
notice of it, to be the ravings of a madman. But in 1910 the 
German Committee for Colonization was already scientifi- 
cally examining the possibilities of expelling the Poles far 
to the east in case of a war between Germany and Russia and 
a German victory. In 1915 one Johannes Marbod urged the 
German Government to expel all Poles from the Polish proy- 
inces in the east and all Frenchmen from Alsace-Lorraine to 
the west, and to do it quickly, without paying any attention 
to sentiment. In 1916 this subject was again raised by two 
German writers, Otto Freiherr von Taube and Ernst Hunkel. 
The former even advocated German legislation treating 
Poles as second-class citizens. The latter advised the Gov- 
ernment to create a “Gouvernement Grodno” for Poles, with 
frontiers stretching far out into what is now Soviet White 
Russia. The historians of the First World War agree that 
the German General Staff took a keen and profound interest 
in this matter. 


On October 6th, 1939, the Chancellor of the Third Reich, 
Adolf Hitler, announced the deportation of the Poles from 
western Poland and the settlement of Germans from eastern 
Europe in their place. Shortly afterwards the Gestapo began 
to expel the Poles wholesale from their homes, They were 
permitted to take along only small bundles of personal be- 
longings. They were deported in truck cars to the east. These 
cars were sealed, no food was given on the way, and the main 
transports were set eastwards in the winter. At their des- 
tination often only frozen hodies were unloaded. The prop- 
erty stolen from these people was given to German settlers 
from the Baltic countries, Bessarabia Bukovina, ete. 


In 1915 Monsieur Georges Montandon, a Professor of 
Ethnology, championed the idea of compulsory transfers of 
population as the best method of settling the problem of na- 
tional minorities, in his pamphlet “Frontieres Nationales — 
Determination Objective de la Condition Primordiale neces- 
saire a VObtention d'une Paix Durable,” published on the 
occasion of the Congress of Nationalities at Lausanne. In 
1924 Giraud returned to this idea in the “Revue Generale de 
Droit Internationale Publique.” The same thought was taken 
up by the great Nansen in order to eliminate the friction 
between Greece and Turkey. On January 30th, 1923, an 
agreement between Turkey and Greece was signed at Lau- 
sanne which established the exchange of minorities between 


the earth which we have conquered 
belong to a Pole.” He added that if 
the Poles worked among Germans in 
future it must be as slaves (Knechte). 
The proclamation appeared in the 
“Ostdeutscher Beobachter” of May 
7, 1941. 


these two states. The American Red Cross came to the as- 
sistance of the transferees and the Council of the League of 
Nations constituted an “Office Autonome d'Etablissement 
des Refugies,” by the Protocol and additional Act of Sep- 
tember 1924. This office took care of the economic needs of 
the population transferred. 

Thus we have two ways of looking at the same problem, 
As used by Germany, transfers of population are a barbarous 
act of brute force by which imperialistic conquests are made 
more secure. For the rest of the world, which recognizes 
the principles of international morality, and a universal 
reign of law, such transfers are only one method of establish- 
ing friendly relations between different states by eliminating 
friction caused by minority problems. There is a difference 
in method, and a difference in principle. In some cases trans- 
fers of population are simply a crime, in others they are not 
only allowable but even necessary, 

+ y 

At the end of 1940 — I hope readers will forgive me for 
quoting dry facts — the “Ostdeutscher Beobachter” printed an 
interview given to its reporter by the German commissioner 
of a small town in western Poland, Zerkow. This official re- 
lated the difficulties the German administration had to con- 
tend in this district. Here is a quotation from this interview : 

“Does anyone remote from these problems ever think of the difficulties 
that had to be overcome here? Will anyone ever understand what it meant 
to begin the work of Germanization of a purely Polish district such as 
Zerkow, being the one and only German there? ... But a large part of the 
Polish element has already been suppressed by a number of ruthless 
evacuations.” 

About the same time. the “Frankfurter Zeitung” deplored 
the Polish character of the town and county of Ciechanow, 
in Central Poland, in the following terms: 

“The streets are crowded with Polish children . . . we must wait till the 
end of the war to settle Germans here. They will complete the work of 
the first pioneers of Germandom.” 

Thus Germany is expelling the Polish population from 
Polish soil, from the land of their forefathers, to which Poles 
are linked by a thousand years, by their national traditions, 
by the existence of their state, by the efforts of generations, 
and on which they built their culture and the happiness of 
their home lives. The Poles never conducted any wars of 
conquest against Germany. During the thousand years of 
the existence of the Polish state, we have never conquered 
even a patch of German soil. On the other hand, the German 
state — whether Prussia, Austria or the Nazi Reich — has 
always extended its territories at Poland’s expense, espe- 
cially during the last three hundred years, German conquests 
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Graduale Gum Antiphanariv 
(1528) 


LICŠTI 


TAICA TURIES ae 

usually painted on 
vellum, ivory, enamel or 
china. The most ancient 
miniatures are Chinese 
and adorned the bottoms 
of the handleless cups 
used for ceremonia! tea- 
drinking. The Romans had 
miniatures painted on the 
backs of the ivory writing 
tablets the wealthy car 
ried. Persian miniatures 
reached a high degree of 
perfection, After the dark 
ages, following the de- 
struction of Roman civili- 
zation by the Huns, minia- 
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ture painting was revived in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
and reached its height in the 14th, when monks and copy- 
ists used it first in connection with initial letters and 
then as full page illustrations to the pocket missals car- 
ried by kings and princes, cardinals, prelates and mitred 
abbots. Miniature painting implies exquisite detail, and 
clear, forceful drawings, and this was the distinctive feature 
of the work of the monks of old as it is of Szyk’s illumina- 
tions today. As the vellum missals and manuscripts of Holy 
writ illuminated in the Middle Ages remained closed, their 
colors were not exposed to the sunlight and the miniatures 
have retained their freshness, force and vibrant quality. In 
wealth of adornment and richness of color, they rival and 
indeed surpass anything modern art can produce. 

The earliest Polish miniatures appear in gospels, graduals, 
psalters and prayer-books. As far back as the 11th century, 
a book offered by the German Princess Matilda to King 
Mieszko II of Poland was illumined with an image of this 
rulet seated on his throne amid regal splendor. In his descrip- 
tion of the opulence of 11th century Poland, Chronicler Gall 
stated that “infinitely much gold and 
silver” was used in the illuminations of 
manuscripts, 

Illuminated books enjoyed a tremen- 
dous vogue in the 14th and 15th centur- 
ies, Polish art patrons and nobles ruined 
themselves to acquire beautiful manu- 
scripts. Artists, for the most part monks, 
worked long hours illuminating the 
books. These painstaking artists of the 
scriptorium did not, as a rule, sign their 
names. Miniature painting of the Middle 
Ages, like other arts of this epoch, was 
anonymous. For the artistic production 
of the Middle Ages, inspired by deep 
faith, was the spontaneous fruit of a col- 

lective mass effort. On the rare occasions 
when an artist’s name is mentioned, it 
means nothing to us. It sheds no light 
on the secret of his creative genius, and 
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Missale Bnesnense (1482) 


ings from contemporary life, that he cre- 
ated this volume in Lubien, for the use 
of the College of St. Hedwig’s Church in 
Brzeg, we can only deduce that the work 
was Polish in initiative and origin, and 
that Pruzia was famous as an artist. 

In the 15th century the artist's indi- 
viduality began to assert itself, Andrzej 
of Zarnowiec inscribed and illumined a 
Bible and a Speculum Juris for a canon of 
Krakow. Done in the then prevailing 
Gothic style it nevertheless is Polish in 
spirit, The drawings have angular flow- 
ing folds and the deeply religious expres- 
sion of the figures is achieved by a rather 
crude but intuitively drawn line. This 
tendency to express feeling by a naive 
line marks Polish miniatures and differ- 
entiates them from the virtuosity of 


: : 4 .. > a Italian and French miniatures. 
oflers no clue to his own personality. E sewe E E a f Other excellent illuminators and calli- 
Thus, when we come across a note to HSE mrki cota 


the effect that in 1353 one Michal Pruzia 
executed a manuscript containing the life 
of St. Hedwig, embellished with draw- 


Graduale Cunt Autiphonaria (1528) 


graphers of the 15th century were Miko- 
laj Setesza, who executed antiphonaries 
for the Krakow chapter; Piotr Postawa 
of Proszowice, vicar of the Krakow Ca- 
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thedral; Jan Zlotkowski, author of a missal and pontifical 
for Cardinal Frederic. ; 

The late 15th century saw the advent oi the Renaissance 
in Poland. Art gradually freed itself from the restraining 
hold of the Church. Italian and Flemish artists treated more 
worldly subjects and their example was followed, their in- 
fluences felt. Miniature painting was no longer concerned 
solely with religion. The early 16th century Pontifical of 
Erazm Ciolek pictured the activities of the clergy, while the 
famed Code of Baltazar Behem portrayed the occupations of 
various guilds, In other works, agricultural scenes or nat- 
ural phenomena in general were reproduced. pr a 

The Renaissance artist had no desire to hide his identity. 
Inspired by the great masters of antiquity, he longed for 
immortality and was more than willing to sign his name to 
his works or at least to mark them with a monogram or crest. 

One of the best and most prolific illuminators of this peri- 
od was Stanislaw of Krakow, who signed his miniatures S.C. 
(Stanislaus Cracoviensis). He it was who made 27 minia- 
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Missale Jolonicun (1504) 


tures, each representing some trade for the Code of Baltazar 
Behem. The figures were modeled from life, but are indi- 
vidually treated and have all the traits of early Renaissance 
drawing. From Stanislaus Cracoviensis studio came the 
Missal of Erazm Ciolek, one of the choicest exhibits of the 
Czars' Library in St. Petersburg, now the Leningrad mee 
The prayer-book made by the same artist for Zygmunt 
bears a miniature of the King praying to, martyred Christ. 
Almost every religious order had its copyists and miniatur- 
ists. Stanislaw worked in the Cisterian Monastery, near 
Krakow. ' =. 

It is a curious fact that the invention of printing did not 
at first interfere with illuminated manuscripts. On the con- 
trary, manuscripts became even more prized. It was i ai 
16th century that appeared such magnificently decorate 
works as the Gradual of King Jan Olbracht ; beautiful prayer- 
books of Zygmunt I, his wife Bona, and Szydlowiecki; the 
Book of the Szydlowiecki Clan; Prayer-book of Bishop 
Chojinski; Life of the Archbishop of Gniezno, etc. 

Krakow became the leading Polish art center. Its fine 
illuminated manuscripts served to enhance the reputation of 
the city where Copernicus taught and to which scholars from 
the Universities of Padua, Heidelberg and Paris came to 
exchange knowledge with the Poles. | 

Unfortunately, few of these masterpieces remained in Po- 
land. The antiquarians, bibliophiles and dealers in the 19th 
century offered such high prices that many of these priceless 

(Please turn to page 8) 


Whatsorver A Man Soweth, That Shall Be Also Reap . . . 


(Continued from page 5) 


were accompanied by the systematic extermination of the 
native Polish population and the ruthless changing of the 
character of these Polish territories by settling on them 
alien German colonists. 


In all Polish territories, the Germans are an alien element. 
Those of them who came in search of freedom for their reli- 
gious beliefs or simply to earn their bread in Poland were 
quickly attracted by Polish culture and became Poles. Many 
of them have proved by sacrificing their lives how closely 
they were knit to the Polish nation. Their long list is headed 
by the names of the Protestant pastors, Doctor Juliusz 
Bursche, Dr. Edmond Bursche and Dr. Krusche, who were 
tortured to death by the Gestapo like many other Polish 
patriots, 


Other Germans came to Poland as the instruments of a 
conscious policy of Germanization; they came as Germans 
and they remained Germans. From them was recruited the 
German minority which lived in Poland on September 1st, 
1939. This minority formed only 2.3 per cent of the total 
population. Their attitude to Poland was clear. They made 
the Nazi doctrine their own, without any restrictions. All the 
German organizations of Poland, beginning with Socialists 
and Workers’ Unions, and ending with Conservative Unions 
and Landowners’ Associations, declared not only full loyalty 
to Hitler as the head of the German Reich but also they 
promised to obey him in the oaths they had to take to their 
organizations. For a long time they concealed their true 
attitude, with cynical declarations, such as, for instance, the 
declaration of Herr Wiesner, the head of the Jungdeutsche 
Partei in Poland, which was made at the Congress of this 
Party in Bydgoszez in November 1938: 


“Everyone knows that our Fuehrer Adolf Hitler is the most disinterested 
and the sincerest friend of the Polish nation and state.” 


As early as 1936 the Polish authorities discovered a con- 
spiracy of German youth organized in a secret “Nazional- 
zocialistische Arbeiterbewegung Kampfbund,” which re- 
ceived its instructions from Germany, while its members 
were told that the aim of the organization was to prepare 
the incorporation of Polish Upper Silesia to Germany. In 
September 1939 the whole German minority formed a Fifth 
Column in the rear of the Polish armies. All the leaders of 
this minority, without a single exception, were immediately 
appointed to high rank in the S.S. after the entry of the Ger- 
man forces into Poland; and decorated for their services to 
Germany. 

The Germans in Poland chose unity with the German 
Reich, and they refused to serve the interests of the state of 
which they were citizens. By their behavior before the war 
and during the war they broke the formal links that united 
them to the Polish state. They should be deported from Po- 
land. The Germans from those parts of Germany which Po- 
land intends to recover must be deported too. Poland intends 
to recover them, because these areas have been ethnographi- 
cally, culturally and politically Polish for centuries, even if 
their character was artificially altered by the influx of Ger- 
man elements as a consequence of Germany's imperialistic 
policy. 

* ok ox 

Non-compulsory transfers of population by option have 
long been known to international law. The agreement of 
1913 between Bulgaria and Turkey gave minorities the right 
of option, Such option may be more satisfactory to individ- 
uals, but it fails to settle the problem or to serve the interests 
of the communities. The provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles gave the right of option to Germans in Poland, They 
refused to exercise it and remained in Poland to create a 
Fifth Column in Poland directed from Berlin and Stuttgart. 

— JOZEF WINIEWICZ 
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items are now in the libraries of London, Oxford, Munich 
and Milan. The collections stolen by Tsarist Russia were 
for a long time in the public library at Petersburg. Some of 
them were returned to Poland after the Great War and prior 
to Germany’s latest unprovoked aggression were in the Po- 
lish National Library in Warsaw. The 600-year-old Library 
of the Jagiellonian University in Krakow also had some out- 
Standing examples of illuminated manuscripts, as did the 
Czartoryski Museum in the same city. 

As printing became more widespread, the illuminating of 
manuscripts became less popular. The earliest works printed 
on vellum offered a compromise between the printer's and 
the illuminator’s art. In an effort to make the printed book 
seem hand-written and thus command a higher price, the 
printer left a space in which initial letters or words could 
later be painted in by his artists. Woodcuts in the printed 
hooks were almost always colored to simulate miniatures. 
Gradually the art of illumination waned, and miniature 
painting on ivory took its place. 

The spread of wealth in modern times brought about a 
renewal of high class hand-painted illustration, for only a 
wealthy bibliophile could afford to commission a first-rate 
artist to execute a single copy of a book. However, illumin- 
ating was practiced on a smaller scale in speeches, docu- 
ments, diplomas. Many priceless copies of famous illustrated 


works exist, each specially printed on hand made paper or 
even vellum with the originals of the illustrations bound in. 


Artur Szyk, the noted Polish artist now in the United 
States, did more than anyone in Poland to recreate the 
ancient art of miniature painting after the last war. Retain- 
ing the general formal principles of the old miniatures, the 
use of decorative initials at the beginning of each sentence, 
the wealth of colors in the lettering, he added his own touch 
to produce a blending of the old and the new. Szyk achieved 
fame as an illuminator in 1925 with his “Status of Kalisz”, 
a monumental work of 45 pages, written in precise, Gothic 
script with colored, gilded or silver initials preceding each 
sentence, and with countless miniatures showing various 
scenes linking the Jews with the Poles. The Status of Kalisz 
was conferred upon the Jews in Poland by the Polish Prince, 
Boleslaus the Pious, in 1264. The only document of its kind 
in all Europe, it treated the Jews liberally, granting them 
statutes and privileges they did not enjoy elsewhere. Szyk’s 
work won much praise in Poland and abroad. The artist also 
published a miniature cycle portraying the life of South 
America’s hero, Bolivar. His history of the American Revo- 
lution, “Washington and His Times” now hangs in the 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. His most recent publica- 
tion is a miniature cycle printed in England and published in 
America. Done in the Persian style these miniatures are il- 
lustrations of scenes from the “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam. 


POLAND’S IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


OLAND’S iron and 

steel industry fully 
satisfied the needs of 
the home market and in 
addition produced a 
considerable surplus for 
export. The following 
table gives statistics 
showing the output of 
this industry in 1937: 
No. of blast furnaces 16 
No. of Siemens-Martin 
_ andotherovens 47 
~ Production of 


pig iron 730,000 tons 
Production of cast steel ........ 1,450,000 tons 
Production of rolled products Ed aa 1,050,000 tons 
Production of pipes and tubes ' 90,000 tons 
Production of other manufactured products 165.000 tons 


The great majority of 
Poland's iron and steel 
was produced by the Sie- 
mens- Martin open- 
hearth system. 

As the needs of the 
home market were coy- 
ered by the output of the 
Polish iron and steel 
works, the production 
plan had to embrace a 
wide variety of smelted 
and rolled goods as well 
as tubes, pipes, wheel 
material, wrought goods, 
high-quality steels, and 
such smaller foundry 
products as gas contain- 
ers, chains and horse- 
shoes, etc. 

There were seven iron 
and steel concerns in Po- 
land, six of which ex- 
ported their products. All 
the foundries in the coun- 
try, however, belonged to the Export Union of the Polish 
Iron and Steel Works with headquarters in Katowice, that 
attended to all general export matters in Poland and abroad. 


The export of most of the products of the Polish iron and 
steel industry was centralized. This made it possible to serve 
foreign clients within the scope of a very wide range of man- 
ufacture by a single commercial institution. The export of 
all rolled products made in Poland had heen entrusted by the 
works to the Polish Iron Export Co. This firm also controlled 
the export of galvanized iron-sheeting on the basis of an 
exclusive agreement with producers. 


Export of tubes and pipes of less than 165 mm. in diameter 
was centralized in the Sales Office of the Polish Tube Works. 
Other products, particularly tubes of over 165 mm. diameter, 
wrought goods, wheel material, high-grade steels, and small- 
er articles were marketed abroad by the foundries and mills 
themselves. 


Export of rolled iron and steel products from Poland in 
1937 comprised the following items: 


Rolled Products 
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Universal iron . 
SUSE ID LOO es 
Rolled wire ............. 
Plates (thick) ........ 
Plates (medium) .... 
SINGS (HOM) ee 
Sheets (extra-thin) . 
Rails .. 

Fish- -plates and stay- “plates cca 
High-grade alloy steel .. 

High- grade carbon steel 
Spring BUGS o e 
High-grade steel sheets eon 
Steel blooms and plates .. -E 
Tron blooms and plates .............. BI 118 

Polish iron and steel rolled products w were sold in 1937 to 
sixty-one foreign mar- 
kets. The majority of the 
rolled products made in 
Poland were produced in 
nearly all the standard 
D.I.N. dimensions: it will 
be of interest, however, 
to mention some of the 
products typical of Po- 
land’s iron and steel ex- 
port trade. 

One of the most impor- 
tant Polish export arti- 
cles was rails. Polish 
rails were supplied to the 
railways of Bulgaria, 
Brazil, Estonia, Holland, 
Iran, Yugoslavia, Latvia, 
and Argentina. Polish 
rolling mills and foun- 
dries had considerable 
experience in this field, 
and, thanks to the num- 
erous types of rails pro- 
duced, could meet the re- 
quirements of their clients with exceptional ease. 

High-grade steels, including alloy, carbon and spring 
steel, and goods manufactured from same, were another 
specialty of Polish export. Poland had special experience 
with shipbuilding material and electrical sheets. She like- 
wise exported the following steels and steel alloys: High- 
grade alloy steel, drawn and wrought; wrought high-grade 
carbon steel; high-grade steel goods; high-grade steel wire ; 
spiral bores; cold-rolled hoop iron; railway tyres; wagon 
axles; rail chairs; steel containers ; galvanized i iron-sheeting, 
flat and corrugated ; commercial tubes; petroleum-well 
tubes ; and wrought-iron tubes. 


Tubes constituted an especially important division of pro- 
duction and export in Poland. Polish tube-works manufac- 
tured not only the standard commercial types, but also tubes 
for boring wells, flanged tubes, turbine pen-stocks, etc., both 
welded and seamless. The output of well-boring tubes fully 
met the demands of the Polish petroleum industry. These 
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DEEP IN THE STORIES OF POMORZE 


GE of the oldest Slavonic documents in 
existence, Nestor's chronicle, speaks of 
the early Poles dwelling along the Vistula, 
and states that “some called themselves Po- 
lanians, others Mazovians, and still others 
Pomeranians”, Pomorze or the “region along 
the sea” had always formed an integral part 
of Poland. Extending in not so ancient times 
from Hamburg to Danzig and south as far as 
the Notec River, the province of Pomerania, 
at the time of the first partition of Poland in 
1772, included the territory between the Oder 
and the Vistula. Germany in 1919 did not by 
any means return all the Polish land it had 
stolen under guise of Partition. The Treaty of 
Versailles left 1,700,000 Poles under German 
rule, including 400,000 in East Prussia, 600,- 
000 in Silesia, 100,000 in other horder provin- 
ces and about 600,000 in other parts of Ger- 
many. 


Despite 150 years of ruthless persecution 
of everything Polish, despite systematic ef- 
forts to eradicate the Polish language and Po- 
lish culture, despite an unprecedented attempt 
to denationalize the population of Pomorze, 
the Pomeranians remained Polish. They took 
part in the Kosciuszko insurrection of 1794, 
they greeted the Napoleonic eagles in 1806 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm, they shed 
their blood in the uprisings of 1830 and 1863. 


Even during Bismarck’s violent anti-Polish 
campaign, they consistently elected Polish 
and not German members of the Reichstag. 
It is noteworthy also that the high Polish 
birthrate led to a marked increase in the pop- 
ulation of Pomorze during the years of Ger- 
man dominion. In 1910 the Poles in Po- 
morze formed 57% of the total population; in 
1921, after two wars, this figure had risen to 
81.3% and in 1931 to 90.2%. 


For propaganda purposes Germany coined 
the term, “Polish corridor”. She hoped to 
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spread the idea that Pomorze was but a figment of geogra- 
phy. But, every once in so often, the Germans themselves 
gave the lie to the Reich's Propaganda Bureau. Loebe, 
President of the Reichstag, said publicly in Lodz: “We pro- 
test in Germany against the corridor but nobody can deny 
that its population is Polish". 

The simplest way of abolishing the “corridor”, which the 
Germans dismissed as “absurd” would be to incorporate into 
Poland that portion of East Prussia inhabited by Poles, and 
to give Lithuania the northern section of East Prussia in- 
habited by Lithuanians, thus liquidating once and for all 
Germany’s colony in the east. 

Like the inhabitants of various other Polish provinces, 
the people of Pomorze speak several dialects. Of these the 
Cassubian dialect is perhaps the most fascinating. Having 
retained many elements of 15th century Polish, it is not only 
quaint but offers a rich field for the student of Slavonic mor- 
phology. The Cassubian dialect has its own literature. Its 
earliest printed works were a 16th century “Hymnal” and 
a 17th century “Little Catechism”. In the 19th century, 
Florjan Cejnowa wrote in his native idiom, exhorting his 
fellow-Cassubians not to he ashamed of their 
dialect. The first Cassubian poet was Hiero- 
nim Derdowski, author of “A Cassubian at 
Vienna”, which treats of Pomeranian partici- 
pation in Sobieskis victory over the Turks. 
Finally the Young Cassubian movement con- 
tributed much to make Pomeranian literature 
popular in other parts of Poland. Franciszek 
Sedzicki, who wrote both in dialect and in 
Polish, points with pride to the fact that the 
Cassubian idiom has remained true to the 
spirit of Poland despite “. , . the deluge of 
Germanism pressed upon it from East and 
from West.” He goes on to say, “No wonder 
it bears scars, wounds and fractures, like our 
seacoast, like a veteran of the wars. But that 
is its glory, badge and crest, the like of which 
no drawing-room Jord can show.” 
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The activities of the population of Pomorze 
are the natural outgrowth of local conditions. 
Fishing is the chief occupation not only of the 
sea folk and coast dwellers but also of the 
villagers who live by Pomorze's many lakes. 
Geese-raising is popular in the south. Sheep- 
raising was becoming of increasing impor- 
tance and the people still adhered to the age- 
old Slavonic method of bee-raising. 


Pomeranians, like Poles in general, are 
primarily agricultural. Their land is none too 
fertile but in the years following the last war, 
they overcame this handicap by careful tilling, 
the use of artificial fertilizers and agricultural 
machinery. Home industries were also wide- 
spread in Pomorze. Pottery-making and bas- 
ket-weaving enjoyed great favor among the 
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THE PERIODS OF POLISH AND GERMAN SOVEREIGNTY 
IN POMORZE: 


|. Ruled by Poland for 673 years. 
2. Ruled in part by Poland for 99 years. 


Occupied by Teutonic Order (later by Germany) for 
207 years. 
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POLISH CENSUS OF POMORZE IN 1921 AND 1931 COMPARED ae 
THE GERMAN CENSUS OF 1910: I. Polish population. 2. German population. 


people, whose hand-spun textiles had a nation-wide reputa- 
PA had a flavor all its own. Its folklore was rich 4 
ancient beliefs, superstitions and legends. There is the wic : 
ed “smetek”, the mischievous “chobolt" who brings wens 
but also steals crops; elves of many types, giants so mse hat 
they can place a human being in the thumb of ro g one 
Rivers, lakes and forests are said to be inhabited y E 
demons, or repentent souls. Even animals are he d to he 
good or bad, lucky or unlucky, harbingers of joy or woe. 
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Wilhelm Foerster, now Gauleiter for Pomorze, declared 


in 1927: “The existence of a corridor between German 
territories means much more than a clause of the Treaty 
of Versailles; it is based on firmer historical grounds 
than the success of Allied forces. The Treaty of Ver- 


sailles merely sanctioned an already existing state of 


things.” 


Many lovely landscapes in the so-called “Cassubian a 
furnish a background for stories of sunken towns, i age? 
and churches, enchanted treasures and bells sunk to the 2 
tom of lakes. Many of these legends go back to the Swedis 
invasion or the Napoleonic wars. 


The songs of Pomorze in general show Polish ae 
The traditional Polish observance of the Nativity E e 
found in this part of Poland. Boys carry a manger trom 
house to house and sing carols, or disguise themselves as 
bears, storks or the three Magi and ask for gifts. 


The furniture, painted in many striking designs, E 
expression to the artistic sense of Poland’s most nort per 
province, The most frequent motifs were tulips, roses i 
hearts. These recur also in lacework. Very striking and in 
excellent taste were the high women's bonnets heavily A 
broidered in gold and silver thread on a black background, 
and called “goldenheads”. 


Colorful and original as the Cassubian costume was, 1t ha 
gone out of existence and is seen now only in museums an 
private collections. The old wooden cottages are sl gra 
ually giving way to neat brick buildings. Where E y 
architecture is still preserved, it resembles the archit 
of Kujawy. Characteristic of this region was n deea 
at the top of each house, where the sloping roofs came ee 
point. The decorations ranged from a cross or c ( 
a rooster, human head or entire figure. Commanc ine 
versal admiration were hand-made china closets, beautifully 
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POMORZE — THE STRONG. | 


HOLD OF POLISH CULTURE 
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ornamented chests, carved benches, tables, 
painted chairs. An essential part of every 
home were huge wooden beds stacked high 
with feather-beds and pillows that had been 
handed down from mother to daughter for 
generations. 

The hard-working population of the Po- 
lish maritime province has in the past amply 
demonstrated its readiness to make any sac- 
rifice for the Polish cause. When Germany 
made her unprovoked aggression against Po- 
land in 1939, the sturdy Pomeranians did not 
hesitate. Outnumbered, outgunned, they 
nevertheless exacted a bloody tribute from 
the invaders for every inch of soil gained by 
the enemy. Pomorze and with it all Poland, 
finally fell, but it fell with colors flying. To- 
day Gauleiter Wilhelm Foerster blazes a 
trail of smoking ruins and dead Poles in 
Pomorze. But no amount of mass murder, 
mass deportation or persecution will turn 
Pomorze into a German province. This 


stronghold of Polish culture always was and 
will remain Polish. 
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FISHERMAN'S HUT IN POMORZE 


POLAND’S IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
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tubes were supplied to all the more important petroleum 
mining centers in Europe and Asia. 

Apart from the foregoing, Polish iron-works exported 
12,500 tons of ferro-manganese in 1937. The great majority 
of exported iron and steel goods were forwarded by the mari- 
time route through the port of Gdynia. This harbor was 
connected by a large number of regular direct lines with 
virtually all the sales markets in the world. Ocean freight 


SENTINELS OF POMORZE 


DHE POLISH 


facilities were such that deliveries could be effected without 
trans-shipment on the way within periods which did not 
differ materially from those of other european ports. 


Poland's collieries and foundries were located, for the 
most part in Silesia. When Germany invaded the Polish Re- 
public in 1939, her greedy grasp took in Silesia first. But 
Germany will be compelled to relinquish Poland's richest 
industrial region in the near future and Silesian mineshafts 
and smokestacks will again testify to Polish versatility in 
the field of heavy industry. 


POLAND SPEAKS... 
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different lines, but in due time brought about a Prussian 
state that aimed at the conquest of Pomerania, and thus 
caused the partition of Poland, 

During the period of Poland's enslavement the “Drang 
nach Osten" found its expression in the systematic oppres- 
sion of the Poles and in the colonization of Polish lands by 
settlers from Germany. In the post-Versailles period it was 
revived in the form of an idea of revenge and revision of Ger- 
many’s eastern frontiers. This idea, pursued by Hitler to a 
paroxysm, led to the outbreak of the present war, 


Imperialism forms the main trend of German history 
through the centuries. Whether cloaked in the conception 
of a Holy Empire or hidden beneath the Cross of the Teu- 
tonic Knights, or magnified in Prussian militarism, or veiled 
by Hitlers “Lebensraum” phraseology — it is always 
the same: an extraordinary national megalomania, wild sel- 
fishness, contempt of everything not German, the desire to 
subdue and to conquer other peaceful peoples. Every Ger- 
man believes that there should be room under the sun only 
for Germans. That is why the whole world must today fight 
against Germany, against German slavery, in defense of its 
freedom. 
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